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Grinnell 


HAS THE SOLUTION 
TO YOUR PAVING NEEDS 


SEABRIGHT, NJ 


Grinnell Concrete Pavingstones provide a 
dynamic means for creative paving in any 
project. Architects, Landscape architects, 
engineers and planners are finding added 
dimensions to their projects when they 
incorporate these interlocking pavers. 
Made of high density, low absorption 
concrete they resist wear, chemicals and 
extreme temperatures. They meet ASTM 
Standards. 


Durable, Cost Effective and aesthetically 
pleasing they have many uses such as side- 
walks, driveways, courtyards, parking lots, 
bus lanes pool aprons, patios to name just a 
few areas of use. 


DOWNTOWN MAPLEWOOD, NJ 482 HOUSES CORNER ROAD 


For more detailed information, Grinnell SPARTA, NEW JERSEY 07871 
call or write: CONCRETE PAVINGSTONES INC. 201-383-9300 
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Koonz Sprinkler Supply 


... the smart choice for all 
your irrigation needs. 


Design Consulting 
< Qualified designers assist with your design require- 
ments for golf, commercial and residential appli- 
cations. 


Service Excellence 
< Complete inventory at four convenient locations. 
< Service assistance and technical support. 
e 25-years experience. 


Quality Product Lines 
e Distributors for Rain Bird®, Hunter®, Weathermatic® 
Sprinkler Equipment. 


For more information on how we can be of 
service call: 


Koonz 
Sprinkler Supply, Inc. 


39 Waverly Avenue - Springfield, N. J. 07081 
(201) 379-9314 


Branch Offices: 
Wall Township - Toms River - Hackensack 


Cleaning, Repointing, 
Caulking and Waterproofing. 


As Contractors and 
Consultants in Remedial 
Waterproofing and 
Masonry Restoration, we 
have been primarily 
concerned with 
above-grade masonry 

of existing structures 
since 1910. 


THE NEWMAN COMPANY 
459 Tompkins Place 

Orange, New Jersey 07051 
201-678-1898 


The Definition 
of Quality is 


Delaware 
Quarries! 


“Building Stone with the Natural Look” 


Producers of... 

e Delaware Valley Sandstone 
e Delaware Valley Fieldstone 
e Split River Jacks® 


and a host of other fine 
building stones 


QUALITY PRODUCTS and 
MATCHLESS SERVICE 
Stone Consultants to 
Architects and Builders 


Call or write for freé color brochure 
and information 


Delaware Quarries, Inc. 


River Road, Lumberville, Pennsylvania 18933 
(215) 297-5647-5496 


We'll bring life to your concept. 


Looking for an office furniture sup- 
plier to breathe life into your ideal 
office concept? 


Consider Office Interiors, the spe- 
cialists in bringing interior design 
concepts to reality. 


Whether your plans call for a com- 
plete systems approach or a single 
conference setting, you'll find 
Office Interiors uniquely qualified 


to meet your needs — and your 
specifications. 

As one of the area’s largest autho- 
rized dealers for Steelcase and 
more than 200 other leading manu- 
facturers, we can guarantee you'll 
find what you want, when you 
want it. At prices well within your 
client’s budget. 


And you'll find our staff of trained, 
knowledgeable account managers 


ready to fill your design require- 
ments under deadlines others can 
only hope to meet. 


The name: Office Interiors. 

The offer: To make your office 
plans work as well in practice as 
they do on paper. 


The number: 201-231-1600 


Let’s get acquainted in time to 
breathe life into your next office 
assignment. 


dÉ Office Furniture 
e Systems Furniture 
e Steelcase Dealer 


OFFICE INTERIORS, INC. 
/33 Chubb Way 


/ Branchburg, NJ 08876 


£ 


/ (201) 231-1600 


THE ART OF SPECIALIZATION. 


Exotic materials. Advanced construction techniques. Real world testing. Esthetic — yet 
functional — design. 

Like precision built shoes, the playing field itself is equipment. And must be constructed 
with the same specialist’s expertise and care. Which is exactly how Julicher Athletic Facili- 
ties are specified and built: With excellence in design and construction that will exceed your 
client’s expectations. 

We've assisted architects on projects for IBM, Merrill Lynch, Garden State Race Track, 
Harrah’s, Trump’s Castle,and the Sheraton , Marriott and Hilton hotel chains with spectacular 
results. 

Shouldn’t you take advantage of our unique knowledge of specialized surfaces (over 50 
from worldwide sources) and almost two decades of specialized athletic facility building 
experience for your next corporate, institutional or private athletic facility project? 

Call us to schedule a free introductory seminar of our products and services. We'll run 


right over. 


Trust Julicher: 
The Number One Name 
in Athletic Facilities 


901 Conshohocken Road Semel? ATHLETIC FACILITIES 

Conshohocken, PA 19428 MET AÀ DESIGN 
NE. CONSULTING 

215-828-6500 SS CONSTRUCTION 


Current 
Projects 


A short drive almost anywhere in the state reveals that New 
Jersey architects have been busy this past year. A favorable 
economic climate has encouraged many development projects, 
large and small. New markets have emerged, and traditional 
ones have enjoyed a resurgence. Clearly, we have been building 
more—but have we been building better? 

On the one hand, architects are taking a maturer approach to 
design. They are avoiding the self-consciousness of early 
postmodernism, and are better integrating historical 
references in their buildings; in fact, some recent articles have 
even discussed the waning of postmoderism.' In addition, 
modernism is enjoying a renaissance, as many modernist pro- 
jects are today receiving design awards and extensive press 
coverage. Architects are realizing the potential of modernism, 
and perhaps of postmodernism as well. 

Increasingly problematic, on the other hand, are the location 
and sheer size of projects. In the mad frenzy to build, the ap- 
propriatenss of a site is often overlooked. In addition, archaic 
planning regulations often contribute to inappropriate 
development. 

A superb and controversial article by Ada Louise Huxtable, 
“Creeping Gigantism in Manhattan,” draws a picture of land 
development that has gone completely out of control.? The 
parallel to the Garden State is obvious, differing only in that 
our problem is horizontal sprawl. This type of growth damages 
its surroundings and the infrastructure as much as vertical 
sprawl does. 

We must confront the questions of appropriate style, loca- 
tion, and scale of projects if we are to contribute to the legacy 
of good architecture. The challenge begins each time we em- 
bark on a new project. 


1. Joseph Giovannini, “Design Notebook,” The New York Times, 12 March 1987; Stanley Abercrombie, “Obituary: 
Postmodernism, 1972-1986,” Interior Design, December 1986. 
2. Ada Louise Huxtable, “Creeping Gigantism in Manhattan,” The New York Times, 22 March 1987. 
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Rutgers Prep Upper School 
Somerset, NJ 


Gatarz & Venezia 


Architecture/Planning Associates 
New Brunswick, NJ 


Accommodating grades nine through 
twelve, the newly-completed Upper 
School building has a two-story 
academic wing with classrooms, locker 
space, and toilets. It also has single- 
story wings for laboratories and ad- 
ministrative offices. A large, skylit stu- 
dent lounge serves as the focal point of 
the building. 

The 35,500 sq. ft. building has a struc- 
tural steel frame with metal stud skin 
and brick veneer. Most of the exterior 
features standard brick, highly detailed 
with pilasters, corbeling, and soldier 
courses. A cast stone band breaks the 
plane of the brick, helps tie the elements 
of the building together, and, along with 
the cast stone columns, gives a classical 
touch to the facade. 

Starting below grade and ending at 
the finish floor line, 8” x 8” face brick 
creates an exterior base for the building. 
This brick, of a different color than the 
standard brick, also accents the two 
stairtowers and provides continuity be- 
tween the Upper School building and 
others campus buildings. [D 
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Mane, USA 
Wayne, NJ 


The Gilchrist Partnership, AIA 
Leonia, NJ 


Mane, USA, is both the headquarters 
for the French firm of V. Mane Fils and a 
fragrance and flavors factory. Situated 
on 5.5 acres, the building contains ex- 
ecutive offices, laboratories, and 
manufacturing and production facilities. 
A special ventilation system separates 
the fragrances from the flavors. 

The 53,400 sq. ft. building has a struc- 
tural steel frame with stucco. It also has 
one glass block structure housing the 
conference room and two small glass 
block structures housing the stairwells 
at each end of the building. A glass- 
enclosed atrium at the entry blends the 
landscaping with the interior reception 
area. D 


Proposed Residence 
Rosemont, NJ 


Sussna Design Office 
Princeton, NJ 


This small residence is for a profes- 
sional couple, living alone, who has an 
interest in photography and a collection 
of fine photographic prints. Thus, the 
residence includes a gallery, a work 
studio, and a library. 

Situated on a gentle hill covered by a 
climax forest of beech and tulip poplar, 
the building lies beneath the trees’ sixty- 
foot-high canopy. Access to the house is 
by a long rising drive from the north- 
west, the direction of the Delaware 
River Valley vista. 

The wood frame house, with exterior 
vertical siding and stucco, has a plan 
and section bisected into a zone of rooms 
and a zone of movement areas. To con- 
tinue the diagonal movement initiated 
by the approach to the house, the two 
zones are sheared. 

Areas of movement provide rich ar- 
chitectural experiences, while the rooms, 
as places of repose, are kept simple. The 
movement culminates in the living 
room, which looks out upon the distant 
view of the river valley. D 
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International 
Farmers’ Market 
Philadelphia, PA 


Johnson Jones Architects Planners 
Princeton, NJ 


Constructed in 1875 as a farmers’ 
market for a North Philadelphia 
neighorhood, the International Farmers’ 
Market Building remained in operation 
until the 1960’s, when it was closed and 
left to deteriorate as a junk warehouse. 
The architects and client, Plumwood 
Development, Inc., will renovate the 
still-beautiful building, which is on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 
The building will contain a farmers’ 
market and shops of all types. 

The exterior of the building will 
undergo renovation and restoration that 
will include repointing of brick, repair of 
windows and clerestory glass, and the 
provision of new doors and a new roof. 
Cleaning and treatment of the interior, 
with its dramatic wood trusses and open 
ceiling, will enhance the grandeur of the 
space. 

The project will not only supply much- 
needed shopping facilities, but will also 
bring jobs and economic support to the 
community. 


National Community Bank 
Princeton, NJ 


Ronald Schmidt & Associates, PA 
Hackensack, NJ 
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National Community Bank commis- 
sioned the architect to design a branch 
bank and a regional office building, 
together totalling 6500 sq. ft., on the 
Route 1 corridor in Princeton. The goal 
was to achieve the greatest possible ar- 
chitectural effect on a corner lot site, and 
yet to demonstrate the bank’s respon- 
siveness to the community by respect- 
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ing the integrity of old Princeton ar- 
chitecture. 

To meet this goal, the architect evokes 
the atmosphere of a village green. 
The circular public banking building, the 
two-story regional office building, and 
the stair clocktower all combine a warm, 
traditional vernacular with a contem- 
porary approach. O 


Offices of 
Brandt, Haughey, Penberthy, 
Lewis & Hyland, PA 


Moorestown, NJ 


Herman Hassinger Architects 
Moorestown, NJ 


The challenge of this project was to 
take a bland, 1950’s pseudo-Colonial in- 
surance building and create a suitable 
home for a leading real estate law firm. 
Responding to the various personalities 
of the partners, the new building is 
simultaneously traditional and 
high-style, refined yet direct. 

The project included the complete 
renovation of the original 6,000 sq. ft. 
building and the creation of a similarly- 
sized addition. When construction was 
completed in 1986, all that remained of 
the original building were some metal 
joists and decking and the brick exterior 
walls with their overscaled cornice. 
Aligned with this cornice but projecting 
from the facade is a new Palladian por- 
tico. As one drives down the adjacent 
thoroughfare, one can see both the front 
of the three-dimensional grey portico 
and, in the mirrored glass of the two- 
story library addition, the reflection of 
the portico’s flat red back. 

New double-height gabled spaces with 
metal roofing pop out of the —— z CLERESTORY Si 
predominantly flat-roofed building. An E — _ EX 
eyebrow-windowed clerestory over the = 
clerical area links the volume of the 
library with a gabled perpendicular 
spine that serves as a hinge between the 
old and new construction. Creating a 
dialogue between old and new, the cor- SECTION 
nice becomes at the addition a two- 
dimensional band, and materials change 
from brick to stucco. However, the col- 
ors and heights remain the same. 

The melding of styles and approaches 
occurs throughout. Windows are holes 
in masonry walls, but are sheathed in 
mirrored glass. The library facade is cur- 
tain wall, but has a traditional gable 
form. Exposed structural steel contrasts 
with wood moldings and natural 
aluminum. 

The law firm occupies the original 
building and spine, while a tenant oc- 
cupies the rear addition, which has its 
own entrance. An open gabled portico at 
one end of the spine marks the entry to 
the law firm’s lobby. Along the first 
floor of the spine are conference and ser- 
vice areas, and along the second are 
storage areas. Office, clerical, and 
library space is in the front portion. The 
clerestory, skylights, and interior win- 
dows provide almost all the rooms with 
natural light. E 
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Cherry Valley Country Club 
Montgomery Township, NJ Fig. 1 


Nadaskay Kopelson Architects 
Morristown, NJ 


The Cherry Valley Country Club will 
serve as the focal point of a 648-acre 
residential and recreational community 
development. Its components include a 
14,000 sq. ft. clubhouse, swimming 
pools, tennis courts, an eighteen-hole 
championship golf course, and a 4,000 
sq. ft. facility for the cart barn, half-way 
house, concession stand, and tennis 
court grandstands. 

In designing the clubhouse, architects 
sought to establish a standard for the 
new community that would be in keep- 
ing with the existing residential 
character of Montgomery Township. 
The building’s stepped massing, multi- 
pane windows, and sloping, shingled 
roofs all help achieve the desired residen- 
tial quality. 

Inside, the clubhouse emphasizes a 
spatial progression that begins with a 
small, informal bar and grill at one end 
and culminates in a large, formal dining 
room. This room, the traditional focus of 
social life in a country club, provides 
panoramic views of the entire golf 
course. E 


New Residence 
Montgomery Township, NJ Fig. 2-3 


Peter Lokhammer, Architect 
Hopewell, NJ 


Currently under construction, this 
large house is on a hill and faces 
Hopewell Valley to the north and the 
central park of a cluster development to 
the west. 

The design relies on several historical 
models (including the Villa Rotunda, the 
French hotel, and McKim, Mead and 
White’s Low house) and their permuta- 
tions. The Low house was the model for 
the front facade and massing, but that 
house’s evocation of a cottage is negated 
here by a two story-portico that sug- 
gests ceremonial entry. The design 
creates continuity between the garden 
and the house by eroding the simple 
pediment form of the entry at the rear. 

Within the unified overall design, 
multiple local axes provide diverse 
habitable spaces at the rear of the house. 
These multiple axes give the dining 
room, living room, and master and guest 


bedrooms a well-defined center and a 


panoramic view of the park and valley. 
The family and breakfast rooms and the 
kitchen face the south lawn adjoining 
the garage court. D 
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Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


Wenzel & Company 
Pennington, NJ 


Thomas W. Kocubinski, AIA 
Allentown, NJ 


Wenzel & Company, an advertising 
and public relations firm, needed addi- 
tional space to expand services and to 
accommodate future growth. The 1,500 
sq. ft. addition to the 1878 wood-frame 
Victorian building provides office space 
for account executives, a studio for 
graphic artists, a camera room, a con- 
ference room, a delivery entrance, and 
storage spaces. 

A central gallery, front to back, 
organizes the first floor; the gallery ac- 
commodates employees and deliveries in 
the rear and executives and visitors in 
the front. An octagonal space within the 
gallery reflects the Victorian design, 
creates a focal point, and serves as an in- 
terior foyer to the graphic arts studio 
and the director’s office. A second-story 
lightwell highlights the octagonal area, 
and a two-story window in the southerly 
exterior wall terminates the entire 
gallery. 

The new second-floor layout redirects 
traffic to the heart of the building, where 
conference rooms and executive offices 
are located. A bay-window private con- 
ference room is equipped for preparing 
and serving food to visitors. Another 
gallery with a bay-window light well con- 
nects the new and existing buildings. 

In designing the new addition, the ar- 
chitects sought to match and comple- 
ment the existing architecture, and to 
integrate the addition with its 
graciously-landscaped surroundings. D 
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National Business 
Information Center 


Dun & Bradstreet 
Berkeley Heights, NJ 


The Ryan Group, PA 
Middletown, NJ 


The Ryan Group has paid special at- 
tention to function in its large-scale 
renovation of Dun and Bradstreet’s Na- 
tional Business Information Center, par- 
ticularly in creating a new computer 
area. 

As principal and project manager 
James J. Ramentol explains, this area is 
much more than an environmentally- 
controlled raised floor. “It contains a 
sophisticated network control center. 
Working with D&B’s facilities manage- 
ment team, we designed this area for 
user comfort, a concept not often ad- 
dressed in computer installations. From 
the anti-static carpeting and pastel 
wallcoverings to window treatments 
that reduce the glare of natural lighting 
on computer terminals, the entire space 
was designed to be, as the computer peo- 
ple say, ‘user-friendly.’ ”’ D 


| 


Photographer: Louis Checkman 


Martindale-Hubbell, Inc. 


Corporate Offices 
New Providence, NJ 


Barrett Allen Ginsberg, AIA, PA 
Bedminster, NJ 


Martindale-Hubbell, a corporation 
primarily involved in gathering informa- 
tion for legal publications, needed a new 
facility to house its expanding opera- 
tions and to enhance its century-old 
reputation. The design of the new four- 
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story building, with a strong base and 
cap, projects an image of stability and 
endurance. 

The six-and-one-half acre site is adja- 
cent to and south of the present cor- 
porate office building, which the cor- 
poration will keep for possible future ex- 
pansion. Light industrial properties are 
on three sides of the site, and a residen- 
tial development in the Colonial style is 
on the east side. Between the southeast 
and northwest corners of the site is a 
grade variation of seventeen feet. 

The building is situated into the slop- 
ing land at the southeast corner, so that 
from the front it appears to have only 


three stories. All parking is oriented 
toward the light industrial properties 
and an extensively landscaped lawn is 
opposite the residential area. On the 
south side, a garden area for employees 
is carved out of the land to provide 
privacy. 

The exterior materials of the building 
are masonry with punched glass open- 
ings, and a projecting two-story library 
space above emphasizes the entrance. 
The interior has a central four-story 
atrium with various corporate depart- 
ments situated around the building’s 
perimeter. The main work flow is around 
extensive file areas. El 


People Express Airlines 
Terminal C 

Newark International Airport 
Newark, NJ 


The Grad Partnership 
Newark, NJ 


Part of the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey, Newark Interna- 
tional Airport is the fastest-growing air- 
port of the three serving the 
metropolitan area. Newark Airport s 
forty-one-gate Terminal C alone has 
more gates than La Guardia Airport. 
Yet the Terminal C project, designed by 
The Grad Partnership, is only in its first 
phase; in the second, it will expand to 
seventy-one gates. 

The first phase’s one million sq. ft. 
facility contains: a computerized 
baggage-handling system; 1,540 linear 
feet of moving walkways; loading 
bridges on all gates, and on some gates 
swing-loading bridges that accom- 
modate any type of aircraft; retail shops 
that line ‘‘finger’’ concourses to aircraft 
gates; and, below an eighty-foot-wide 
skylight, a VIP lounge and a restaurant 
that overlook an atrium concourse. The 
second phase of construction will com- 
prise an additional half-million sq. ft. D 
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Arizona State University 
School of Architecture 


Tempe, Arizona 


The Hillier Group 
Princeton, NJ 


In a national competition, sponsored 
by Arizona State University and con- 
cluding October 3, 1986, The Hillier 
Group won the commission for a $11.5 
million, 100,000 sq. ft. expansion of the 
University’s College of Architecture and 
Environmental Design. Designer for the 
Hillier submission was the firm’s new 
Director of Design, Alan Chimacoff, 
AIA, formerly director of graduate 
studies for Princeton University’s 
School of Architecture. The firm will ex- 
ecute the project with the Phoenix firm 
Architecture One, Ltd., Associated Ar- 
chitects. Groundbreaking will take place 
in the late summer of 1987. 

The competition jury praised the 
Hillier program for having ‘‘the greatest 
potential of becoming an outstanding 
building. The simple and straightforward 
organization of the plan, skillfully plac- 
ing the library in the center, was 
noteworthy.” The jury also cited the in- 
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tegration of the overall design scheme, 
and the firm’s solution for dealing with 
circulation among different levels of the 
building: “The use of high space as a 
potential linkage element with the ex- 
isting building was a unique feature of 
the design.” 

The existing 50,000 sq. ft. Architec- 
ture Building, which opened in 1969, is 
of raked natural concrete and is modern 
in style. Like the existing structure, the 
new addition will have three stories, and 
approximately fill its site boundaries. 
The main entrances to the building will 
be in the newly-made Krueger Street 
pedestrian mall facing the existing 
building. The new building’s top floors 
will accommodate the daily activity of 
the school — architectural studios, facul- 
ty offices, special use rooms, and spaces 
dedicated to architectural research. 


Chimacoff noted that the new building 
takes the concepts of learning and com- 
munity as its major design foundations. 
To express this the building is designed 
with two ‘“‘centers” of importance and 
geometry, evident both indoors and out. 
The first center is established by the 
main building entrance, the library en- 
trance, and the vertical public circula- 
tion within the building. The second 
center is created by two courts, one in- 
door and one outdoor, stacked above 
each other at the building’s center. 


“The courts reveal the organization of 
the building — concentric and multi- 
layered — and create places of communi- 
ty, learning and discourse,” explained 
Chimacoff. “The immediate confronta- 
tion of the library emphasizes the 
primacy of the library, symbolically and 
practically, as the repository of 
classified knowledge — the basis of all 
structured learning.” 


The lower court has several functions 
— as a lobby for the lecture and seminar 
rooms and auditorium, as a cafe, and as 
the arena for school-wide design reviews. 
“It is the central forum for intellectual 
and social transactions, creating a core 
for the school community,” said 
Chimacoff. 

The upper court is the heart of a multi- 
layered concentric arrangement of 
studios, research rooms, special-use 
classrooms and faculty offices. Students 
and faculty can pass from studio or 
classroom into the court through 
gateways in the office layer on the inner- 
most ring surrounding the court. Com- 
plementing the lower court, the upper 
court creates a faculty community. 

In addition to housing research 
facilities, the three-story research tower 
establishes the connection between old 
and new and, according to Chimacoff, 
“stands as a symbol of the uncommon 
aspiration of this school of architecture.” O 
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University Drive 


Morris Corporate Center III 
Parsippany, NJ 


Haines Lundberg Waehler 
Basking Ridge, NJ 


Lincoln Property Company commis- 
sioned the architects to design a multi- 
tenant office building of approximately 
450,000 sq. ft. for a twenty-seven-acre 
woodland site. The project poses an ex- 
citing challenge because the client is 
committed to preserving the heavily- 
wooded, steeply-graded property as 
much as possible. 

By stepping back the buildings and 
taking full advantage of the natural 
grade, the architects will protect the 
beauty of the site. In addition, struc- 
tured and on-grade parking areas for 
1,500 cars will be located where they do 
not interfere with the site’s aesthetic 
development. 

The design calls for a series of four 
3'%-story buildings, as well as a pond, 
reflecting pools, promenades, and an 
open plaza that separates pedestrians 
from vehicular traffic. A central atrium 
connecting two main buildings will help 
meet a wide range of the tenants’ space 
needs. 

Construction began in December 1986 
on the center, which is intended to fulfill 
corporate clients’ requirements in terms 
of image, function, and special 
amenities. E 


Fair Haven Commons 
Fair Haven, NJ 


Joseph R. Peters, ATA 
Red Bank, NJ 
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The largest recent commercial venture 
in Fair Haven is Fair Haven Commons, 
a 28,000 sq. ft. facility that includes 
office space, a one-hundred-seat 
restaurant, and twenty-one specialty 
shops. The project utilized 17,000 sq. ft. 
of existing area in six buildings that 
over the past fifty years had come to be 
connected. 

Fair Haven Commons is not only 
large, but also controversial. About one 
hundred residents of Fair Haven pro- 


tested that the project should have con- 
formed with an historic style already 
present in the Borough, such as Queen 
Anne, Federal, or Victorian. Residents 
also objected to the pastel pink and green 
accents on the cream-colored stucco. 

The controversy continues. Recently 
two pink plastic flamingos appeared on 
the lawn, perhaps placed there by a 
silent protestor who considers the ar- 
chitecture akin to that of the Carri- 
bean. El 


DOT Region ITI 
Headquarters Complex 
Freehold, NJ 


Shive/Spinelli/Perantoni & Associates 
Somerville, NJ 


The DOT Region III Headquarters 
Complex consists of a two-story, 35,000 
sq. ft. office building and a 17,000 sq. ft. 
repair garage. Both buildings have 
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masonry-clad steel frames, and both 
feature the creative use of standard 
material to provide surface texture, pat- 
tern, and decoration. However, the two 
buildings use different types of masonry 
to achieve different effects. 

The office building’s utility-sized 
bricks are arranged in two variations of 
the flemish bond pattern. A palette of 
red, orange, and brown bricks contrasts 
with the light-colored mortar and with 
the precast concrete sills and water 
table. The colors and patterns demar- 
cate the two stories of the building and 


Atlantic County 
Office Building 
Atlantic City, NJ 


Martin F. Blumberg 
Atlantic City, NJ 

One of the largest non-casino projects 
in the city’s recent history, the new 
Atlantic County Office Building and 
Atlantic City Public Free Library will 
serve as the nucleus of a government 
services center. With the dual-facility 
project, the County and City govern- 
ments are committing themselves to the 
revitalization of the central business 
district. 

The 120,000 sq. ft. office building will 
house six hundred County employees. 
Features of the eight-story facility in- 
clude an open-space floor plan, a 
modular conference center, a single mail 
room and supply store, systems fur- 
niture, graphics and printing facilities, 
and a lecture hall with multimedia 
capabilities. 

The two-story, 30,000 sq. ft. library 
will house 110,000 volumes, will incor- 
porate modern computer technology, 
and will share an energy management 
program with the office building. 

A park plaza unites City Hall with the 
complex and a glass-enclosed atrium 
serves both as the project foyer and as a 
link to Atlantic Avenue, the city’s main 
shopping street. LI 


enliven the building’s long expanse. 

In contrast to the highly-detailed of- 
fice building, the garage has a simple, 
functional profile. Its exterior is of blue 
glazed concrete block, and it has sleek 
metal overhead doors and mechanical 
louvers. The glazed block contributes 
both to the facility’s clean, crisp ap- 
pearance and to its low maintenance 
needs. 

Flowering plants and trees accentuate 
the landscaping scheme, and integrate 
the complex with its naturally-wooded 
site and rural surroundings. RW 
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Redevelopment of 
395-397 Main Street 


Metuchen, NJ 


Michael Burns, AIA 
Rocky Hill, NJ 


The main intention in rejuvenating 
this property, a through-lot that lies bet- 
ween Main and Pearl Streets and 
parallel to the Conrail railroad tracks, is 
to create both a pedestrian passageway 
and a retail and social center. The site is 
already heavily traveled by commuters, 
as it is adjacent to a pedestrian ease- 
ment that links the Metuchen station 
with a large municipal parking lot. 

The project, commissioned by P&L In- 
vestments, Inc., calls for the exterior 
space to be improved and enclosed as 
the pedestrian passageway. It also calls 
for an existing one-story brick 
warehouse to be renovated and to be 
enlarged by 1,500 sq. ft., so that the 
building can house specialty shops and a 
new restaurant and cafe. The removal of 
some dilapidated frame construction in 
the center of the warehouse will provide 
an exterior entry to the parking area on 
the north side. A sunny court will pro- 
vide space for alfresco dining, open-air 
markets, and so on. 

Archetypal architectural elements 
define this urban space. Gates will mark 
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the entrances, and a large tree at the 
east end of the court will provide both a 
place to congregate and a terminus for 
the view from Pearl Street. A “cam- 
panile” in the complex will end the 
visual axis along the entrance and alley 
from Main Street, and serve as a land- 
mark for passing trains and for the town 
itself. A long arcade, providing cover for 
walking, dining, and shopping, will 
define the southern edge of the court. A 
pair of staircases leading to the 
restaurant will suggest a sequence, and 
will provide places to sit and sun as well 
as to circulate. 

In addition, the design makes use of 
elements that are characteristic of urban 
train stations. The steel-frame tower will 
echo both traditional railroad water 
towers and the nearby power lines. The 
restaurant will have exposed trusses, 
high ceilings, and elaborate wood panel- 
ing and trim. The first floor level, acting 
as a solid base, will have masonry con- 
struction and details. The skeletal 
structure above the base will be of 
metalwork and large areas of glass. O 
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For your clients 
who deserve quality 
turf sprinkler installations. . 


Contact Wilpat! 


e Commercial 
e Golf 
e Residential 


Wilpat 

Turf Sprinkler Systems, Inc. 

Box 44 e Springfield, N. J. 07081 
(201) 379-9313 


Designers # Installers e Consultants 


CORPORATION 


Architectural Cast Stone — 
Precast Specialties 


e Wall Coping e Pool Coping e Decor Blocks 
e Window Sills e Mall & Roof Pavers 
e Utility Slabs e Concrete Plank 
e Car & Truck Bumpers e Baluster & Rail 
e Park & Garden Benches e Mason Materials 
e Splash Blocks e Standard & Special Lintels 


Associate Member: N.J.S.C.P.A. & N.E.C.M.A. 
Member: National Precast Concrete Association 


180 COIT ST., IRVINGTON, NJ 07111 
e 201-399-0400 
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PC Glass Block. The building block of the eighties! It 
keeps the bad guys out and lets the sun shine in. Lowers 
energy costs, dampens sound and turns a dull space into a 
dazzler! 


We’re American Glass Block, the glass block people. We 
have a dazzling selection of glass block for you to choose 
from. 


All the styles and sizes that Pittsburgh Corning make! 

Including related supplies such as expansion strips, 
panel reinforcing, panel reinforcing, panel achoring, and 
jalousie vent. 


And we have it all in stock! Now! For immediate delivery! 
If you’re an architect or contractor you can bring us your 
plans and one of our trained specialists will help you spec 


the job, free! We’ll tell you how much of what size block you 
need and give you the best price in New Jersey! Dealers too! 


For Further Information call 
American Glass Block: 


(201) 945-8797 


America PITTSBURGH 5 


ae Glass Blocks 
485 Victoria Terrace 
X) Ridgefield, NJ 07657 [CORNING 


“The reports 

of my death 
re greatly 
exaggerated. 


Mark Twain 


As a matter of fact, we at Stenni are feeling very 
healthy these days. 

Sure, we'll be the first to admit it’s been a tough 
year. Construction is a tough industry. And we did 
have some serious ups and downs this year. 

But now we are back. And as Stenni’s new 
President, Iam proud to announce we are stronger 
than ever. 

Our exterior stone aggregate architectural panels 
are still the standard of the industry for beauty and 
durability. And our management team is building new 
excitement at Stenni USA. 

So if you need a quote, literature, or if you have a 
hot project, pick up the phone now and call me at 
Stenni. 

See for yourself how alive we are! 


Call me... 


Brian O’Keeffe, President 
Stenni USA 


STENNI USA, Inc. 
1000 South Second GI PO Box 3132 - Plainfield, New Jersey 07603 


The New Newark Museum 


See 


Model photo of Washington Street Entrance. 


Master Plan Renovations 


The Newark Museum is currently in 
the midst of the first renovation project 
in its 78-year history. The $17.5 million 
master plan for renovation involves the 
adaptive reuse of 53 Washington Street 
and the renovation and refurbishment of 
the Main Building and North Wing. 

Construction at the Museum has been 
in progress since May 27, 1986. Since 
then, all departments, the library, 
and the vast collections have been safely 
moved to temporary locations. The 
renovation project’s general contractor 
is Turner Construction Company, whose 
headquarters are located in New York; 
its New Jersey office is in Somerset. 

The new South Wing, the largest 
single element of the expansion, is a five- 
story building at 53 Washington Street. 
The building, a gift to the Museum in 
1982 by the City of Newark, initiated 
the current project. Subsequently, the 
Museum’s master plan was developed to 
renovate and integrate four disparate 
Museum buildings into one efficient 
complex. 

The South Wing will house a 325-seat 
auditorium for concerts, films, lectures, 
and children’s theater programs. It will 
eccommodate the Education Depart- 
ment, Junior Museum and Gallery, Arts 
Workshop studios and classrooms, 
Junior Gallery, Mini-Zoo, ad- 
ministrative offices, and the 
26,000-volume research library. Also in 
the South Wing will be a new school lunch- 
room, the Lending Department, and new 
quarters for the Membership and 
Volunteer offices. 

The new three-story atrium in the 
Museum’s North Wing — formerly 
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known as the Addition Building — is 
the focus of the entire master plan. It 
will serve as the hinge between the 
North Wing, the Main Building, and the 
Victorian Ballantine House restoration, 
and thus coordinate internally three 
disparate buildings. 

The North Wing’s new climate- 
controlled galleries will house the perma- 
nent collections of American Painting 
and Sculpture, Coins and Currency, and 
Oriental Art, including the world- 
famous Tibetan collection. The plan will 
double the wing’s exhibition space to 
60,000 square feet. Renovation of the 
basement will provide much-needed 
climate-controlled storage vaults in both 
the North Wing and Main Building. 

The Main Building at 49 Washington 
Street will remain the focal point of a 
wide variety of Museum functions. Its 
first floor will provide special galleries 
for the Classical collection, changing ex- 
hibitions, and Planetarium shows. The 
second floor will house Ethnology ex- 
hibits. Science Department galleries, a 
lecture hall, and offices will share the 
third floor. 


Ballantine House Dining room, after restoration by 
Rambusch Co., New York, 1976. 


Michael Graves, Architect 


The Museum’s Heritage 


The Newark Museum, founded in 
1902, occupies a special position of ex- 
cellence among American museums for 
which it is known and respected 
throughout the country. A glance at a 
current newsletter provides an overview 
of the many and varied activities that 
its founder, museum pioneer John Cot- 
ton Dana (1856-1929), might have ap- 
proved when he envisioned the museum 
as “first of all an institution of and for 
active service to the people of the com- 
munity.” 

According to the newsletter, a current 
exhibition, “Avant-Garde American Paint- 
ing, 1911-1916,” traces the antecedents 
of abstract expressionism in the United 
States, and shows the works of such art- 
ists as Max Weber and Alexander 
Calder. Even with the renovations, this 
exhibit holds sway in the Main Gallery 
until June. 

In news of recent acquisitions, the 
Curator of Decorative Arts reports the 
purchase of the remarkable Viking Ser- 
vice, a coffee service made by Tiffany & 
Co. in their Newark factory for the 1901 
Pan American Exposition in Buffalo. 
The one-of-a-kind set adds an important 
dimension to the institution’s outstand- 
ing collection of American and New 
Jersey silver, including many more Tif- 
fany pieces from Newark, which the 
museum will lend to Tiffany’s 150th an- 
niversary exhibition opening this Oc- 
tober in Boston. 

Lectures, day-trips, and arts festivals, 
including a two-day festival highlighting 
the achievements of people with 
disabilities, crowd a busy schedule. So 
do a series of ‘“‘Conversations with 


Photographer: Paschall/Taylor 


Curators,” family films, teachers’ pro- 
grams, and several traveling exhibits, 
including those on the ecology of New 
Jersey, and a photo-documentary about 
“The Making of the King Mural,” com- 
memorating the life of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

Arts workshops abound — everything 
from manuscript illumination to making 
kites, banners, and windsocks. And in 
the international travel department, 
there is news of a one-month Himalayan 
pilgrimage to view Buddhist art of 
Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet, led by the 
museum’s Curator of the Oriental Col- 
lection. And for those who like to haunt 
museum shops, the Museum Shop 
reports it has just received a shipment 
of Chinese blue-and-white porcelain jars. 

Visited by 350,000 people each year, 
the Newark Museum today is a major 
museum, encompassing great collec- 
tions and an educational policy that 
makes those collections accessible to all. 
This was Dana’s vision. Librarian of the 
Newark Public Library, he sought to 
establish a museum at a time when 
many American institutions carrying 
that name were mere musty repositories 
of objects. 

According to one biographer, ‘‘Dana’s 
greatest contribution was to conceive of 
the museum as a powerful educational 
force, an institution of visual instruction 
that could expand the intellect and the 
spirit of all the people, and that could 
play an active role in making life richer, 
fuller and better for everyone.” 

The beginnings were limited: two 
rooms on the top floor of the Newark 
Public Library, one designated “Art 
Museum” and the other ‘Science 
Museum.” Fifty-six exhibitions were 
held in those rooms from 1902 to 1908 to 
such enthusiastic response that the City 
of Newark took notice and in April, 
1909, chartered the museum for the 
“reception and exhibition of articles of 
art, science, history and technology for 
the encouragement of the study of the 
arts and sciences.” 

The City of Newark provided funds 
and has continued to do so, as have 
many New Jersey corporations and in- 
dividuals. Since 1969, the State of New 
Jersey has funded one-third of operating 
costs. 

The City, too, purchased the land on 
which the current museum sits. 
However, the handsome neoclassic 
building, which opened in 1926, was the 
gift of one of Newark’s — and the coun- 
try’s — outstanding merchants and 
philanthropists, Louis Bamberger. 

The Newark Museum continues to 
take a leadership role. From its opening 
year it hosted pioneering exhibitions by 
contemporary American artists. The 
museum was also the first to hold ex- 


hibitions of American folk arts, a prac- 
tice it continues today with a current ex- 
hibition of 13 recently-acquired rare 
quilts. And in 1985, the museum ac- 
quired a wonderful collection of tin and 
limestone sculptures by highly original 
black folk artists. 

Other “‘firsts” included exhibitions of 
good industrial design. The museum 
also pioneered in collecting American 
decorative arts. The Ballantine House, a 
lavish Victorian mansion adjacent to the 


The Bridge #5 panel of the series, “The Voice of the City of 
New York Interpreted,” 1920-22. Oil and tempera on can- 
vas by Joseph Stella (1877-1946). 


Protrait of Mrs. Joseph Scott (1733-1817), ca. 1765, by John 
Singleton Copley (1738-1815). 


1926 building, is the centerpiece of the 
Decorative Arts Department. Restored 
in 1976 to its original grandeur, the 
house was designated a National 
Historic Landmark in 1985. 

The museum’s collection of Tibetan 
art and artifacts is known throughout 
the world, and the Oriental Department 
also includes significant Japanese collec- 
tions as well as notable Chinese, Korean, 
and Indian holdings. The Classical col- 
lection displays objects from Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman antiquity, 
and the Ethnology Department concen- 
trates on objects from peoples native to 
the Americas, Africa, and Oceania. The 
African collections are especially rich 
and are some of the museum’s earliest 
acquisitions. Collections in the Science 
Department, oriented toward educa- 
tional use, are strongest in geology, 
earth science and botany. A popular 
Mini-Zoo draws visitors of all ages, anda 
Planetarium offers programs for the 
general public as well as school groups 
throughout the state. 

The holdings of the Painting and 
Sculpture Department are justly 
famous, especially in 19th- and early 
20th-century art. In 1985, the museum ac- 
quired one of its most important paint- 
ings, John Singer Sargent’s Portrait of 
Mrs. Charles Thursby (1897-1898), 
which was the centerpiece for a major 
show that year, “The Grand Gallery: 
American Painting and Sculpture. 
1850-1900,” presenting one of the 
strongest areas of the museum’s collec- 
tion in a stunning floor-to-ceiling Vic- 
torian installation. 

The museum is known not only for its 
excellent collections and exhibitions, but 
also for its diverse educational programs 
and the wide scope of its community ac- 
tivities. More than 300 public programs 
are presented each year for children and 
adults, including concerts, lectures, 
gallery talks and special activities for 
senior citizens and the handicapped. 

Each year docents guide more than 
50,000 schoolchildren from throughout 
the State on intensive tours, and 
museum-quality objects — some 10,000 
items — are lent to students and other 
community groups. 

An outstanding Junior Museum offers 
year-round workshops in the arts and 
sciences, outreach visits, and annual 
festivals. Even during the renovation 
period these programs flourish, as do the 
Arts Workshops in all forms of art for 
adults throughout the State. 

The scope of the Newark Museum’s 
activities has made it New Jersey’s 
foremost cultural institution. With the 
completion of Michael Graves renova- 
tions, it will be the most outstand- 


ing architecturally as well. RW 
by Norma Harrison 
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Michael Graves, FAIA, and 
the Newark Museum Renovations 


When architect Michael Graves talks 
about his renovation of the Newark 
Museum, the drawings and models of 
the project come to life. He frequently 
describes the museum from the view- 
point of visitors moving through 
galleries, pausing to look at artworks, 
and, one day, returning to the museum. 

“We were very interested in attempt- 
ing to make the building comprehensi- 
ble, to make it logical in its sequence, to 
make it understandable to somebody go- 
ing there for the first time or to anyone 
who needed to know the various routes 
and the primacy of routes through the 
building,” said Graves in a recent inter- 
view. His plan will unite four buildings 
as a single complex: the original 
museum (called the “main museum”), a 
former YWCA at 53 Washington Street, 
a former office building (the ‘‘addition 
building’’), and the 1890’s Ballantine 
House. 

Graves pointed out that the configura- 
tion of the main museum building, with 
its circulation around a central atrium, 
had been easy for the visitor to under- 
stand, but that with the addition of three 
other buildings, ‘““You’ve got a more 
complex organization, where a different 
structure is needed to allow people to 
know where they are. So what we have 
done, then, is to allow the garden [in the 
rear] to become the new orienting device, 
where the buildings now wrap around 
the garden or sculpture court. The 
garden acts very much like the interior 
atrium of the original building; all 
buildings seem to relate to it.” 

He noted that the plan calls for the 
side access of 53 Washington Street to 
become the entrance for schoolchildren, 
whose educational programs may in- 
clude special exhibits in the Junior 
Museum and lectures or films in the 
auditorium. “That is a kind of separate 
portion of the museum. Nevertheless, of 
course, there are times when the 
adults will be a part of the children’s 
galleries. So there was still the necessity 
to make connections that were legible, 
understandable, comprehensible, so that 
both groups would know where they are 
relative to the whole organization.”’ 

The variety of room sizes and shapes 
will contribute to the visitor’s sense of 
that organization. “Were dealing here 
with a sequence of spaces that are more 
or less calculable because so much of the 
collection is permanent,” Graves ex- 
plained. He compared the sequence to a 
sentence that, given differing intona- 
tions, might convey emphasis as well as 
information. Similarly, an architectural 
connecting passage might “at the same 
time be expected to help you make a left 
turn, let’s say. Therefore the orientation 
of the room, the light that comes into 
that room or sequence, helps you very 
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subtly turn left, helps you on this path 
or architectural marche. ” 

According to Graves, the architectural 
marche, as exemplified in the work of 
museum architect Sir John Soane and 
other classical architecture, “is the 
hierarchy of rooms and spaces along 
given paths that develop sequentially. 
That sequence in turn allows you to 
know something about the character of 
the place, the character of the collection, 
and the importance of one sequence ver- 
sus another. It has to do with largeness 
and smallness; it has to do with light 
and dark; it has to do with large scale 
and small. The way those things are 
related one to another finally tells an ar- 
chitectural story that should not be com- 
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First Floor Plan. 


petitive with but complementary to the 
work at hand.” 

In emphasizing the relationship of the 
architecture to the art, Graves places his 
own work in a contemporary as well as 
an historical context. “We are at a time 
in history: when there is a re-evaluation 
of what museum architecture is. For in- 
stance, there was an article [The New 
York Times, April 12], by Bill Rubin of 
the Museum of Modern Art, talking 
about the neutrality of spaces versus the 
appropriateness of space for modern art 
versus classical art, and so on. The 
tendency in the last twenty years has 
been simply to make all rooms neutral, 
to make all sequences neutral, not con- 
flict with the art, paint everything 


53 WASHINGTON SI SIDE ENTRY 


Sculpture Court 


white. 

“For a collection such as that held by 
the Newark Museum, for the variety of 
things that they have, that seems 
dramatically inappropriate...If you were 
to walk into a room full of Frank Stella 
paintings, it would be very different 
than seeing Etruscan bronzes, it seems 
to me. The kinds of light and the kinds 
of characteristics that one has over the 
other might be identified partly by the 
character of the room. By saying 
character, I mean that it has a personali- 
ty, there is a place there made for ob- 
jects to be examined, looked at, 
wondered about, and so on, by all com- 
ers. That’s a different attitude than ar- 
chitects have held for a very long time. 


ADDITION BUILDING - SCULPTURE COURT 
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So in a way it’s not necessarily a return 
to the past, it’s simply a suggestion that 
overly abstract characteristics are not 
always the way, and overly neutral 
characteristics are not always the way, 
that one should go about making places 
for artifacts of our time or any other 
time. 

“It’s our intention, for instance, in see- 
ing the collection of Tibetan art, that the 
colors and the material used in that art 
are reinforced by the color of the wall. 
We'll take it from the fabrics, from the 
colors of the paintings, and that sort of 
thing; without  trivializing those 
elements or those artifacts, we will try to 
be complementary to them. I doubt, for 
instance, that the walls will be stark 
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white, because it would be inappropriate 
to the time, the place, the ambiance of 
the work, and the characteristics of the 
collection to be overly abstract in a place 
such as that. And the accent of the light 
will be more dramatic in a room like that 
than in a room devoted to contemporary 
art, where the light can be much more 
even.” 

Elsewhere, as well, color will express 
the architectural intentions of the 
museum; in some rooms, for example, 
four shades of white may be used. 
“There are variations of white from cool 
to warm that will allow the rooms to at- 
tain some degree of neutrality — in other 
words that paintings can be changed, 
but at the same time there is a kind of 
body of the room,” Graves said. “Rather 
than making the room seem cold and 
unwelcoming, well try to temper it so 
that the visitor will hardly know that 
this has been done, that there is a subtle- 
ty to the range of paint used that will 
give an enclosure to the room without 
restriction to that composition.”’ 

The appropriateness of the room to 
the art goes beyond the colors of the 
walls. Graves also cited a three-story-tall 
atrium located in the old addition 
building and tentatively designated for 
nineteenth-century marble sculptures. 
“It is where one stops to contemplate 
the busts, the torsos of the nineteenth 
century. It is one of the spaces that will 
offer no danger to the artworks, because 
the artworks will largely be marble or 
stone in their composition; therefore, we 
can allow daylight into the room. That 
will be a space where anybody can walk 
in and be amazed at its height, its 
generosity, and the brilliance of the 
light. 

“All of that will, in a curious way, act 
a bit like a scenario. It will for the mo- 
ment cast you in such a high degree of 
daylight that you will almost sense that 
you are in the garden. And that is indeed 
a transition point along the route from 
painting sequence to painting sequence, 
interrupted by these nineteenth-century 
figures of marbles that allow a generosi- 
ty of light that rooms that hold paint- 
ings on either side cannot.” 

Displaying sculpture in the skylit 
north-wing atrium is only one example 
of the ways in which aesthetic and 
pragmatic considerations have, to some 
extent, fortuitously coincided. Graves 
remarked that the Newark Museum will 
not have spaces similar to “that big 
open room in the East Wing of the Na- 
tional Gallery, where one walks in and 
the whole thing is open, filled with peo- 
ple, a hanging Calder mobile, perhaps a 
tapestry by Miro, a stair, and so on. You 
expect it to be populated by people and 
not necessarily by art, because the whole 
place is a kind of concourse to get to 
rooms that are off of that. We don’t have 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Conversation With a Client 


ANJ spoke with Samuel C. Miller, Executive Director of the 
Newark Museum on the background of the Newark Museum’s 
Expansion Program. 


ANJ: Mr. Miller, please give us some background on your role 
at the museum and your role in the current project. 

SM: My role at the museum is masterminding this whole 
operation, which involves a huge staff of about 80 professional 
people. I’m the chief administrator, but also I’m the person 
who thought this project up and masterminded it with 
Michael Graves. 

This project is the result of about 20 years of collaboration. 
When I came here in 1967 to become the director of the 
Museum, my predecessor and the Board had decided to tear 
down the Ballantine House and build a building here to house 
the offices of the staff, thereby freeing the main museum 
building for exhibition space. I had nothing to do with any of 
these decisions, yet I was going to be responsible. So I went 
down to see Dean [Robert] Geddes of Princeton University. He 
said, ‘‘I think I can help you, because there’s a man who just 
joined the staff at Princeton University. I think that in ten 
years he will be one of the leading architects in this country. 
His name is Michael Graves.” 

And so Michael and I met. He had just returned from Rome. 
Here was a man talking about ideas instead of about bricks 
and mortar. He spoke a great deal about the garden in the 
back and about how he could build something in the back that 
would tie the garden together as in the Villa Giulia in Rome. I 
proceeded to convince the Board that we needed an architect 
of distinction. My predecessor felt that Michael was too new, 
that he was too unknown, that the Board would never buy 
him. 

So I went to people like Philip Johnson, who was backing 
Michael very strongly even then. I remember sitting in 
Philip’s office high in the Seagram building and having an ab- 
solute case of — what’s the phobia when you're afraid of 
heights? Because his office was on the top floor and his desk 
was perched right there on the precipice. I really thought I 
was going to faint. But he said to me, “Get this young man, 
because I consider him to be my successor in terms of 
museum-building.” He said that Michael was one of the 
brightest young men in the profession. I went to Drexler at 
the Museum of Modern Art and Drexler said the same thing. I 
had letters from all these people and I finally swung the Board 
into doing it. So Michael designed a plan that was shown in 
the “New Museum” exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art 
back in 1968. 


Samuel C. Miller, Director of the Newark Museum, and Glenn Goldman, AIA, of the ANJ 
Editorial Board. 
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ANJ: How does the current project differ from the original? 
SM: That first plan, the one shown in the exhibition, was an 
open “modern” plan out of Le Corbusier. Then, unfortunately, 
Charles Engelhard, President of our Board, died. And another 
very important man, Mr. Dreyfuss, died at that time. So I had 
to shelve the project, but fortunately in the process we saved 
the Ballantine House. But in the meantime, Michael designed 
our Junior Museum Workshop and a plan for the Carriage 
House. All the time he was moving further and further away 
from being a “modern.” I mean the term ‘‘post-modernism,”’ 
which he doesn’t like, incidentally. I watched his work evolve 
from a very functional architecture to decorative architecture, 
all documented in the project for the Newark Museum. 

He did the ramp for us about 1980. I picked up an issue of 
Domus and saw our ramp. It said “Rampa Post Moderna in 
Newark.”’ So we were footnotes to history. 

ANJ: In addition to the saving of the Ballantine House with 
the current project, what are some of other programmatic 
elements in this current project that differ from those in the 
old project or that are unique to the Newark Museum? 

SM: We hope nothing’s going to differ from the old except 
that it will have a better space, more efficiently used and more 
attractive. For instance, the lunchroom that used to be down 
in the basement (I call it the “Black Hole of Calcutta’’) is now 
going to be in one of those beautiful lighted rooms, with win- 
dows, in the addition building. 

And then across the back here he planned this complex that 
was to house the planetarium. He linked the two parts witha 
passerelle, which runs from the back of the building down to 
that point. That was when he was talking to me about the 
Villa Giulia. But this is exactly what the High Museum in 
Atlanta looks like. Michael and Richard Meier were very close 
at that time and of course Meier is the High Museum. So 
Michael has moved from that into what you see. Paul 
Goldberger has said it’s the history of modern architecture for 
the last twenty years. 

ANJ: The old YWCA building is becoming the educational 
wing? 

SM: All of the activities that were in the north wing that runs 
along the garden are being moved out of there, so we can 
create gallery space there. But everything in the south wing, 
the old YWCA, will be education-related or offices. 

ANJ: Is that being constructed in such a way that it can 
operate under different hours as needed? 

SM: Yes, it can, because all those links between the two 
buildings can be blocked off, locked. Right now it’s very dif- 
ficult for us to have a concert or a program at night because it 
makes the entire Museum vulnerable. But this way we can 
open up and have nighttime programs. 

ANJ: How have the activities and functions of the Museum 
been zoned in the new plan? You have the educational wing is 
the old YWCA. What are the other components that are being 
put together? 

SM: The main museum building can’t all be exhibition space, 
because we have to have curatorial offices in this building. 
There are areas on both the second and the third floors that 
will still be office areas. But the bulk of the main building will 
be exhibition. 

And then this addition building in the back will be all exhibi- 
tion, three floors of exhibition space. We’re also vastly improv- 
ing our storage facilities. This is going to be all totally 
revamped with state-of-the-art humidity control and new 
storage furniture. 

Then well be able to open the second floor of the Ballantine 
house to the public with more period rooms or rooms that can 
be used as decorative arts gallery space. 

ANJ: How did the programmatic redistribution of these func- 
tions within the rather disparate buildings come about? Was it 


a collaboration between you and the architect? 

SM: Oh absolutely, the programming took months. We had to 
make compromises but Graves’s staff members were certainly 
there to help us make the compromises. 

ANJ: You mentioned during our tour that the original 
buildings were rather maze-like and cluttered. Could you 
describe the way that’s being transformed? 

SM: Spaces in the education building, the old Y, and the main 
building had simply been added on to over the years as the 
need arose. You can’t image how dreary these buildings were. 
Michael and his staff reorganized this space. Because of his 
‘“‘post-modern”’ interest or his interest in historical references, 
he was able to take these old buildings and make them in- 
teresting. 

ANJ: What specifically is being done to make these buildings 
interesting and giving them focal points? 

SM: I think the most obvious focal point is the entrance to the 
south wing itself. You walk up to this great entrance with 
bronze doors, then you focus in on this little pavillion with the 
skylight and the light pouring down. Next you move up into a 
plane where suddenly the ceilings are dropped and you have a 
whole different experience. Then you have the vista into the 
main building. There are always pools of light and vistas as 
links. The court will be completely open, for the first time in its 
history, on three sides (the north side will always be closed), so 
you'll have this very airy, wonderful space. Then you’ll move 
into that, and then proceed into the atrium with the three- 
story clerestory. Real imaginative genius created this. 

ANJ: You mentioned on our tour that there are various 
elements that have been placed against the background of the 
old buildings... 

SM: I think that’s typical Graves. It’s an integral part of his 
aesthetic, this kind of highlighting or pointing. I realized it 
when I was in London and went to the house of Sir John 
Soane, which was remodelled from old houses around 1813 or 
maybe a little earlier. The space began to look very familiar to 
me. One of Michael’s strongest historic preferences is the ar- 
chitecture of John Soane, who designed the first picture 
gallery ever built in Europe to house pictures, as opposed to a 
palace with added galleries. Soane built brick buildings and 
then highlighted interesting entrances in granite and stone. I 
think this historical reference works out perfectly for 
Michael’s aesthetic. It’s not just necessity, but consciously 
making use of these facades. 

ANJ: To move onto something a little different, how is the pro- 
ject being funded? 

SM: The first money came from the city: $3.5 million for capital 
projects. The NEA gave us $750,000. Hundreds of museums 
applied for this money and seven won. The head of the NEA 
told Governor Kean that he ought to be proud of the Newark 
Museum because that was the toughest competition that they 
had ever run. It was the plan that sold it, because subsequent- 
ly people on the panel told me they really wanted to give us $1 
million. 

ANJ: What was the architect’s role in this process? 

SM: The whole presentation, plus the fact that this kind of 
quality is achieved in an inner city and in a community- 


oriented museum. So there was the city and NEA, and 
through our own trustees and our fundraising efforts, we rais- 
ed another $5 or so million.The foundations came in with $1.3 
million; the Kresge Foundation, one of the most prestigious 
foundations in the country, gave us $500,000. Then the 
business communities have come through with about $1.2 
million to date. We have raised a little over $15.4 million, in- 
cluding $4 million from the State. The Governor signed the bill 
authorizing the funding on Christmas Eve and so we have that 
money. All of those sources combined gave us a little over 
$15.4 million and the project is $17.5 million. 

ANJ: This process of going from the plan to construction took 
about how long? 

SM: Eight months of construction and before that three years 
of planning. 

ANJ: During construction have there been any changes? 
SM: There have been a few. We’ve put a lot of things in add- 
alternatives because we were trying to get the project within 
budget and the budget was never really a budget of what it 
would cost; it was a budget of what we were told we could 
raise. Still were getting a lot for $17.5 million. We’re getting 
first-rate architecture within the context of existing struc- 
tures that have been given to us over the years or that we’ve 
bought over the years. It’s a perfect rehab and that’s what in- 
terested the Governor so much because, as you know, he’s 
very interested in cities. 

ANJ: Does the master plan or the long-range plan of the 
Museum go beyond the scope of the current construction? 
SM: Yes. We have a $1 million endowment for our operation 
and we want to continue our fund-raising efforts ad infinitum 
to build up that endowment fund. Also, we have to do 
something about the Carriage House, which will be a 
restaurant. In downtown Newark, particulary on the weekend, 
it’s hard to find anything to eat and so if the restaurant’s open 
that would be a tremendous drawing card. There’s also an 
1840’s house, representing an earlier kind of 19th century ar- 
chitecture than the Ballantine house. The city gave that to us 
also, so we are committed to doing something with that, prob- 
ably displaying decorative arts from the earlier periods that 
are not in the Ballantine House. 

ANJ: Have plans or designs been developed yet? 

SM: Michael did a plan years ago for the Carriage House. I 
would assume that he would redo it now. 

ANJ: Are you happy with the way everything’s been going? Is 
there anything you'd change? 

SM: I am totally sanguine and convinced that no other ar- 
chitect but Michael could be doing this kind of ingenious adap- 
tive reuse. I think it’s going to be one of the major things that 
he’s done, the first Graves Museum on the Eastern Seaboard. 
Everybody, whether they like it or not, will have to come and 
see and make up their own minds. We’re going to join what I 
like to call a “cultural corridor of the world” that stretches 
from Boston to Washington. People are going to have to come 
to Newark because we have collections to match the quality of 
the architecture. It will definitely put the museum on the map 
and we couldn’t have done it with a less-than-first-rate ar- 
chitect. 
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COMFORT ZONG 


Glen-Gery’s ‘Total Brickwork Approach’ 
makes it easier to design and build quality. 


Brickwork Design Services 
—Professional assistance on proper masonry wall 
construction and paving brick installations. 


—Cost-saving and aesthetic advantages of shapes 
to achieve detailing. 


Complete Product Range 
—FACE BRICK; wirecut, colonial molded, 
handmade and Hanley glazed 
—PAVING BRICK; wirecut and molded 
—PAVING TILE; Hanley glazed and unglazed 


—GLEN-GERY COLOR MORTAR BLEND; color 
Portland cement-lime mortar 


WW Gien-Gery Brick 


New York Regional Sales Office 
680 Kinderkamack Road 

River Edge, NJ 07661 

(201) 599-9300 


New York Brickwork Design Center 
211 East 49th Street, Amster Yard 
New York, New York 10017 

(212) 319-5577 
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EMPIRE LUMBER & MILLWORK CO. 
Newark, NJ 07114 e 201 - 242-2700 


FURNITURE CRAFT COMPANY 
Springfield, NJ 07081 @ 201 - 376-1100 


MIDHATTAN WOODWORKING CORP. 
Old Bridge, NJ 08897 e 201 - 727-3020 


MANDAS & ORR, INC. 
Newark, NJ 07108 e 201 - 642-2030 


PILOT WOODWORK 
Carlstadt, NJ 07072 @ 201 - 438-0200 


PROTECH FABRICATORS, INC. 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 e 201 - 754-0090 
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F. J. MAGGIORE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Building Cost Consultants/ 
Construction Estimates 


730 WATCHUNG AVENUE, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 07060 


201 - 561-5454 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK INSTITUTE 


P.O. BOX 4225, WARREN, N.J. 07060 e (201) 647-6100 


John J. Hogan, Sr., Secretary-Treasurer 


MEMBERS 


MIELACH/WOODWORK 
Edison, NJ 08817 @ 201 - 287-1100 


SCHROEDER BROS., INC. 
Warren, NJ 07060 e 201 - 647-6100 


FREDERICK SCHILL & CO., INC. 
Edison, NJ 08817 e 201 - 287-6660 


SOMERSET WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Somerville, NJ 08876 e 201 - 526-0030 


WOOD ARTISAN, INC. 
Norwood, NJ 07648 @ 201 - 768-1663 


SELRITE MILLWORK CORP. 
Union, NJ 07083 e 201 - 964-1555 


Specify — A WI “Quality Standards Illustrated” 
Use the guide specification and the Quality Standards to simplify the writing of your woodwork 
specifications and insure bids of uniform content. This should assist in establishing 
predetermined quality and competence. 
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e Office Furniture 
e Systems Furniture 
e Haworth Dealer 
e Certified Installers 


Design Systems & Interiors 
102 W. Front St., Red Bank, NJ 07701 (201) 530-1611 


Third generation wood finishers 
Serving the finest wood specifers in the world 


WESTFaLL INTERIORS 


Specialists in on site a 
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Fabrication & 
Installation of 
Marble 
Granite 
Limestone 
Slate 


Our on-premise fabrication 
facilities allow versatility with 
e Custom e Diversified 
Distinctive Designs in stone. 


(201) 483-0451 


25 Grafton Ave. 
Recipient of 1985 Tucker Award Newark, N.J. 07104 


Front and side elevations, Fraunces Tavern, New York. 


Architechnology 


Metal Roofing 


Metal roofs have been used on 
buildings for centuries, and some metal 
roofs that are centuries old are still in 
place today. Traditionally, metal roofs 
were of terne metal or copper and had a 
limited range of profiles, including 
spires, domes, steeples, and window pro- 
jections such as bay windows, 
storefronts, and canopies. Today, the 
“tin roof” or “green metal roof,” as it 
was called until recent decades, is more 
sophisticated in its construction and is 
adaptable to a wider range of designs. 

With current technology, metal roofs 
can be placed atop many geometric 
shapes, including curves and concave or 
convex surfaces. Contemporary metal 
roofs are usually factory-engineered in 
accordance with specific designs, are 
factory-finished, and come to the job site 
complete with prefabricated matching 
closures, flashing, and trim. Penetra- 
tions are also usually fitted with factory- 
engineered components. 

Several factors influence the selection 
of a metal roof system. The most ob- 
vious consideration is the overall design 
of the building. When roof surfaces are 
highly visible elements in the design, or 
when roof surfaces fold or lead directly 
into vertical surfaces, or when a metal 
roof offers the most economic installa- 
tion and maintenance, then selecting a 
metal roof is logical. ; 

The next consideration is the type of 
roof system. Two general types exist: 
one using small sections called shingles 
or tiles, and the other using larger sec- 
tions called panels. Tile patterns are 
Spanish, Bermuda, rustic, and pattern- 
ed; strangely enough, pressed metal tiles 
are made that even simulate slate and 
wood shakes. Panels may be composite 
type with insulation, or plain sheet 
metal with the insulating qualities of the 
roof assembly separate rather than part 
of the metal units. 

With the panel system, another con- 
sideration is the type of seam. The flat- 
seam roof method is most commonly used 
on a roof with a slight pitch, and for 
covering towers and domes. Seams are 
either sealed or soldered, depending 
upon the roof pitch. 

The standing-seam roof method is used 
on a roof with a pitch greater than 3 
on 12. The width of pansy seam, the 
height, and the gauge may vary. The 
standing-seam roofing is installed using 
either the pan or roll method. In the roll 
method, ends of sheets are joined 
together using a double flat lock seam 
and the sheets are sent to the job in 
rolls. Figure 1 shows a typical standing- 
seam detail. 

Batten-seam roofing may also be used 


on roofs with a pitch greater than 3 on 
12. Spacing of battens depends on the 
architectural design and the manufac- 
turer’s standards. 

The above seams are generally field- 
fabricated, but many metal roof 
manufacturers offer completely 
prefabricated and pre-engineered snap- 
on seams, simulating field-framed 
seams. (See figure 2.) 

Whatever the type of roof system, the 
exposed roof surface largely determines 
the overall appearance of the building. 
That appearance may vary dramatically 
with the choice of the metal and finish. 
Common metals are copper, stainless 
steel, terne, painted or anodized 
aluminum, and painted steel. Of these, 
painted aluminum and steel, finished in 
factory controlled conditions, are most 
often selected. For the painted surface, the 
characteristics of adhesion, color 
change, and chalking are important con- 
siderations. These qualities will vary 
from poor to excellent, depending upon 
the type of paint selected, the quality of 
workmanship during installation, and 
the roof’s environment. A roof on a pro- 
cessing plant, for example, has a dif- 
ferent environment than a roof on a fast- 
food restaurant in a surburban location. 

Other considerations are also impor- 


tant in designing a structure and in 


selecting the type of metal roof to be us- 
ed. A metal roof should not drain into 
another critical building element (copper 
to masonry, or run-off from metal sur- 
faces to stone, for example) without pro- 
per rainwater diversion in the design. 
Thermal movement, usually engineered 


into the system by the manufacturer, 
must be understood by the architect as 
well as the installer, and should not be 
eliminated by inappropriate fastenings 
in the field. The type of fastening, in- 
cidentally, will be different for each 
substrate. 

New roofs with a newly-designed 
building are fine, but do metal roofs 
have a place in typical restorations 
(other than the spires, domes, and 
steeples previously mentioned)? They 
certainly do. The choice is either to 
repair or to replace; since repairs are not 
that long-lived, replacement or reroofing 
is the usual decision. 

Each type of reroofing process has its 
own merits and drawbacks. Built-up 
roofing may not solve all existing pro- 
blems, and may be difficult to install. 
Single-ply membranes with their ballast 
may add unacceptable loads to the 
structure. Metal roofs may not be 
suitable for heavily-trafficked areas or 
may not be practical for a roof surface 
generally concealed behind parapets or 
other enclosures. 

Clearly, whether metal roofs serve as 
new roofing, retrofitting for an existing 
roof, or historic preservation, they do in- 
fluence the effect of a structure, and 
should receive careful attention from 
both architects and building owners. 
Metal roofs have come a long way from 
steeples, domes, and candy store win- 
dows. 


by Michael Greenberg, AIA 
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WITH A SYENERGY- 
DESIGNED WALL SYSTEM. 


Here's a wall that not only takes any shape, it 


puts the insulation on the outside—where it belongs! 
It’s the Syenergy Wall. It has no gaps or cracks. 
So the outside can’t get inside. Thermal bridges are 
sealed. Thermal shock to the building structure is 
significantly reduced. 
Use the Syenergy Wall for new construction or to 
retrofit. Install it on site, or have it prefabricated as a 
total system—either way, it costs less to install. 
The Syenergy Wall comes with the industry’s only 
5-year labor and material warranty. And we guarantee 
you'll love it! i 
Send us a sketch of any exterior wall problem you E. ROBINSON GROUP, INC. 
have. And wel show you why it’s time to Syenergize. P.O. Box 647 


Lebanon, NJ 08833 
(201) 236-9355 


When it comes to design professional liability insurance, 


it’s our policy to provide the best. 


Not all professional liability policies are the same...and our experience has shown that The Orion Insur- 
ance Company Plan managed by D.P.I.C. provides the most comprehensive policy available for architects 
and engineers. But we believe providing insurance coverage means more than just writing a policy. We 
review client contracts with you before signing. Our loss prevention newsletters cover topics you can use 
in your practice, and our experienced professional staff counsels you when a loss is reported and acts as 
your liaison between you, the insurance carrier and the defense attorney. The bottom line is we provide 
you with the broadest insurance coverage offered, backed by a professional staff of specialists ready to 
assist you with every aspect of your professional liability insurance needs. 


| PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE | 
2 NELSON CHARLMERS 
Minet OSBORNE, POST & KURTZ 
AUSTRALIA * CANADA < THE NETHERLANDS + THE UNITED KINGDOM < OTHER OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
725 TEANECK ROAD < TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 07666 e NJ (201) 837-1100 e NY (212) 480-9000 


News 


James M. Gilsenan, AIA Robert F. Blakeman, AIA 


Gordon D. Griffin, Jr., AIA 


F. Herbert Radey, AIA 


Harry J. Spies, AIA Richard J. Finch, AIA 


Herman Litwak, Robert Hessberger, Michael Savoia, Daniel 
Millen, William Brown, Edward Rothe and Joseph Bavaro. 


NJSA HONOR AWARDS: John Zeaman; Art Davis, AIA, 
Chairman, Awards Committee; Norma Harrison; Terrence D. 
Moore, Executive Director, and Franklin Parker, Chairman of 
the NJ Pinelands Commission. 


James Gilsenan, AIA, has been pro- 
moted to Associate Partner of The Grad 
Partnership, Newark. 


Robert J. Blakeman, AIA, and Gordon 
D. Griffin, Jr, AIA, have both been 
elevated to the position of Firm Prin- 
cipal in The Hillier Group, Princeton. 


F. Herbert Radey, AIA, of the West 
Jersey Society/NJSA, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to serve a five- 
year term on the NJ State Board of Ar- 
chitects. 


Harry J. Spies, AIA, has been named 
to the Board of Trustees of the Matheny 
School/Hospital, Peapack. 


Richard J. Finch, AIA, announces the 
opening of offices for the practice of ar- 
chitecture in Bordentown, NJ, specializ- 
ing in residential, commercial, restora- 
tion and preservation work primarily in 
the central New Jersey area. 


The Ryan Group, recently relocated to 
new headquarters in Middletown, NJ, 


Curtis J. Henry, AIA 


Edward Rothe, 1987 
President, receives the 
gavel from William 
Brown. 


William Brown. 


Past Presidents: Tim Moon, Bill Brown, Don Gatarz, Art 
Rigolo, Ken Wheeler, Harold Glucksman, Herman Bouman, 
Eleanore Pettersen, Peter Holley, Romeo Aybar, Leo 
Mahony, Robert Dennis, Bob Gilchrist, and Paul DeMassi. 


announces several new appointments 
within the firm. Salvatore A. Lauro, 
AIA, has been named Vice President 
and General Manager; J. David Stod- 
dard, AIA, and Lawrence Slawson, AIA, 
have been named Associates. Also nam- 
ed Associates were Joyce Martone and 
Ann Whittaker, both members of the NJ 
Chapter of the Society of Architectural 
Administrators. 


Curtis J. Henry, AIA, PP, has been pro- 
moted to Vice President, and Eugene F. 
Schiavo, AIA, PP, has been named an 
Associate of Kitchen & Associates Ar- 
chitectural Services, PA, of Westmont. 


Chapman & Biber, AIA, of Summit 
has been selected to design a new $6.1 
million office, research, and laboratory 
complex for Cook College, a division of 
Rutgers University in New Brunswick. 


Richard J. Hallowell, Jr., PE, profes- 
sional affiliate member of NJSA, has 
been appointed a partner of Edward A. 


O 


Eugene F. Schiavo, AIA Richard J. Hallowell, AIA 


Eleanore Pettersen presents plaque to out-going President 
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Past AIA Directors of the NJ Region: Harold Glucksman, 
FAIA; Arthur Rigolo, FAIA; Romeo Aybar, FAIA; and Ken- 
neth Wheeler, FAIA. 
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Sears Associates, a New York-based 
consulting firm, and will continue as 
Director of Sears’s Trenton office. 


New Leadership at NJSA 

The 1987 Officers of the NJ Society of 
Architects were inducted into office at 
the annual NJSA Holiday Dinner, 
honoring past presidents, which was 
held at the Newark Airport Marriott 
Hotel in December. 


Edward N. Rothe, of the Edison firm 
Rothe Johnson Associates, was installed 
as the 63rd president of the professional 
society, which dates back to 1896. 

Other officers inducted were: Robert 
L. Hessberger, partner of the Summit 
firm, The Hessberger Partnership, as 
President-Elect. Daniel R. Millen, Jr., 
AIA, of the Princeton firm, The Hillier 
Group, as Treasurer. 


Joseph D. Bavaro, AIA, Vice- 
President, and Michael J. Savoia, AIA, 
Secretary, both principals in the 
Princeton firm, The Hillier Group. 


Herman C. Litwack, AIA, partner in 
the Newark firm, Litwack-Shteir, as 
Vice-President. 


Eleanore K. Pettersen, AIA, presented 
a citation to outgoing President 
William M. Brown, Jr., AIA, for “his 
meritorious service as President during 
the year 1986, his inspiring and suc- 
cessful leadership, his untiring efforts in 
fostering closer cooperation among the 
membership and allied organizations, 
and his devotion to the advancement of 
architecture and the profession 
throughout the State of New Jersey.” 


NJSA Honor Awards 
Presentation of NJSA Honor Awards 


Newark Museum 

(Continued from Page 25) 

the luxury of that kind of big empty 
space; actually, even if we had our 
druthers I doubt that we would do that 
either. We are instead trying to make 
the sequence economical...” 

The museum’s tripartite front facade, 
which will undergo some restoration, is 
another instance. “On Washington 
Street we’re very fortunate in that the 
main entrance is in the center of the 
composition,’ Graves commented. 
“First there’s 53 Washington Street, 
which is the YWCA building, and 
reading from left to right, then the 
museum with the original doorway and 
the sign hung over it, and then finally 
the Ballantine House. In any three-part 
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was made at the annual NJSA Holiday 
Dinner this past December. The 
15-member NJ Pinelands Commission 
was cited for its comprehensive manage- 
ment plan for the protection of and plan- 
ning for the Pine Barrens, some one 
million acres that cover about one- 
quarter of the state. 

State Senator Walter R. Foran, who 
passed away a few days before presenta- 
tion of the award, was posthumously 
cited for his outstanding role as the chief 
proponent of the restoration and renova- 
tion of the State House in Trenton. John 
Zeaman, Art & Architecture Critic of 
The Bergen Record, was cited for his col- 
umn “On Architecture,” which consistent- 
ly opens the eyes of the public to the 
possibilities of architecture and its abili- 
ty to influence the way we live. Norma 
Harrison, Public Relations Account Ex- 
ecutive of The Marcus Group, Secaucus, 
was cited for her efforts on behalf of the 
Society in promoting New Jersey ar- 
chitects and architecture in the print 
and television media. 

Also recognized in honor of his 50th 
year as a licensed architect was Emil 
Schmidlin, AIA, of East Orange, NJ. 


New Jersey Landscape Architects 


NEW SOLUTIONS was the theme of 
the 1987 Annual Meeting/Convention of 
the 300 member NJ Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects (NJASLA), held this past 
January at Resorts International Hotel, 
Atlantic City, NJ. 

The convention featured a range of 
festivities, awards, and special events to 
mark the first year of certified (under 
the NJ State Board of Architects) pro- 


composition it is the center that 
becomes most important, at least in the 
classical tradition. 

“In fact, the original Dana building is 
classical in its proportioning system and 
in its three-part composition. In other 
words, even the centerpiece is broken in- 
to three parts with two sides and the 
portal in the middle...There was no way 
that we should or could tie the three 
buildings together cosmetically as one 
continuous figure, because the Victorian 
nature of the Ballantine House, the 
neoclassical nature of the original 
museum, and what one might call the 
Florentine Renaissance attributes of 53 
Washington Street were all so vastly dif- 
ferent in character that we’re counting 
on the centrality of the original museum 


Sky Mound 


fessional status for landscape architects 
in New Jersey. 

NJASLA’s highest awards went to: 
Sky Mound, rising out of the Hacken- 
sack Meadowlands, the first landfill 
reclamation project anywhere, was con- 
ceived by a team of designers, including 
artist Nancy Holt and landscape ar- 
chitects Cassandra Wilsay of Schles- 
inger Sadat Associates, PA, Princeton, 
NJ, and Katherine Weidel of the Hacken- 
sack Meadowlands Development Com- 
mission. Sky Mound will eventually in- 
clude an observatory, a solar ring, stellar 
viewing tunnels and a lunar area to be 
viewed annually by an estimated 125 
million rail passengers, 350 thousand air 
travellers and countless numbers of 
vehicular passengers on the NJ Turn- 
pike. The Public Service Plaza in 
Newark, designed by Zion and Breen 
Associates of Imlayson NJ, was design- 
ed as an urban plaza for workers and 
residents and provides an oasis of 
recreation and relations in the midst of 
Newark’s bustling downtown. A third 
award went to landscape architect 
Henry F. Arnold of Princeton, NJ, and 
architect Arnold Lutzker, AIA, of 
Oakhurst, NJ, for their collaboration in 
designing a house and garden in 
Oakhurst. Other awards also went 
to the landscape architecture firm of 
Miceli Kulik & Associates and 
Cairone/Mackin & Kaupp, Inc. 


to give that sense of one body, to pull 
the institution together.” 

Yet both the practical and the 
asethetic considerations would have 
been very different had Grave’s original 
design, included in a 1968 MOMA ex- 
hibition, been put into effect. “That 
scheme was very modern in the sense of 
its abstractions, but the program for it 
was very different from what we’re do- 
ing today,” recalled Graves. “That was 
when they didn’t own 53 Washington 
Street; we were to remodel the north 
wing, the office or addition building, as 
offices and build around the garden all 
new structures. So we were building a 
band around the garden that would have 
left the garden as a center void, an out- 
door sculpture garden. All of that work 

(Continued) 


was new, and the context was in the 
backyard. Therefore one could have 
been, as I was in those years, a little 
more abstract. Today I think I would 
nevertheless be more figurative if I were 
still to build in the garden... 

“Were doing almost nothing outside; 
most of it is renovation inside, recon- 
figuration of the interior organization of 
the whole composition. The fact that we 
did something years ago is in a way 
forgotten, in that it’s not possible 
today...They even expected in that time 
to tear down the Ballantine House, and 
asked me to provide instead a new 
building, which would be largely ad- 
ministrative, at that corner. The Ballan- 
tine House sat there a while longer...and, 
as we all know, it became the sensibility 
of the country to save our monuments, 
and that’s exactly what Sam [Miller] and 
the trustees did. Thank goodness they 
saved it.” 

Not only does the current plan for the 
Newark Museum represent evolution in 
the institution’s needs and in attitudes 
toward historical architecture, but it 
also demonstrates the evolution of 
Graves’s own body of work. He observ- 


ed, “When I first started practicing ar- 
chitecture, given that I brought up by 
modernists in school, and was certainly 
a strong advocate of modernism — 
again, that was twenty years ago or 
twenty-five years ago — we started, at 
least in my practice, to discover the 
limitations of modernism. And while we 
were exploring the kind of foundation of 
the modern movement as described 
rather clearly by people like Le Cor- 
busier, there were at the same time other 
avenues of exploration that modernism 
didn’t take... 

“I started to see the limits that were 
imposed by the strictures of the modern 
aesthetic and I felt that my palette was 
simply broader than that. So little by lit- 
tle, and certainly not overnight, the 
work became richer, more involved with 
its setting, its context, less abstract, 
more figurative, more accessible to 
understandings of symbolic content.”’ 

Ultimately, though, the visitor is the 
focus of Grave’s intentions in his 
Newark Museum renovation. “If you 
have favorite places, favorite artifacts, 
favorite pictures and sculpture you want 
to look at or show somebody, there 


ought to be, it seems to me, those kinds 
of rooms where the artifacts and art are 
held and become identifiable over time 
as something you can return to,” Graves 
reflected. “One of the problems with 
many museums today, and it’s only 
because they have so little space, most 
of them, is that the art often changes, so 
that returning to a room you can’t ex- 
pect to find the same Bracques or 
Matisse or Ingres; you find something 
hanging in its place. There is a kind of 
transient character to so many modern 
museums. 

“T hope that this museum will touch 
some people, children and adults alike, 
so that places within it will become iden- 
tified as theirs, as if they can possess the 
objects because they love the room that 
the objects, paintings, sculptures, or ar- 
tifacts are in...Certainly the collection is 
first-class, and if the architectural sur- 
roundings are equal to it, then maybe the 
combination of the two will produce a 
sense of place that either on their own, 
the architecture or that which is held 
within the architecture, could not attain 
without the other.”’ D 


by Nora Odendahl 
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ROY J. WRIGHT 


Nathaniel Lieberman Studio, Ltd. 
235 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 
e 


718 855-9403 
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PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


AS BROKERS WE WORK FOR YOU 
QUOTATIONS FROM ALL MARKETS LICENSED IN NEW JERSEY 
(ADMITTED AND SURPLUS LINES INSURERS — KNOW THE DIFFERENCE) 


“IS YOUR INSURER FINANCIALLY STABLE?” 


KNOW THE ANSWERS BEFORE YOU BUY OR CHANGE 
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THOMAS J. SHARP POST OFFICE BOX 275 


3648 VALLEY RD. LIBERTY CORNER, NJ 07938 


& ASSOCIATES 201-647-5003 


SERVING MEMBERS OF NJSA FOR TWO DECADES — WE KNOW YOUR NEEDS 


SHADING SYSTEMS INC. 


INOVATORS IN MOVABLE SHADING 


The practical side of fantastic glass, our 
track guided shading system cures the 
solar collector problems inherent in 
skylight and solarium windows. 


e Manual and Motorized Systems 
e Automatic Controls available 


e Natural canvas, solar screen or your 
own fabric 


e atriums, greenhouses, skylights, cur- 
tain walls, barrel vaults, etc... 


. interior and exterior systems available 


e verticals, miniblinds, pleated shades, 
roman shades, soft window products 


e free consultations 


P.O. BOX 5697 
CLARK, NJ 07066 
201-686-4466 


Interior Design by Barbara Rubens 


